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ANNEXATION AND THE PRINCIPLE OF 
NATIONALITY * 

STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
Professor of Education, College of the City of New York 

A PRINCIPLE that is at present receiving much emphasis 
as a necessary basis for a durable peace is that of no 
annexations. It is frequently stated as no compulsory 
annexations. This brief paper is an attempt to show the rela- 
tion between annexation and the principle of nationality in 
the organization of a durable peace. 

I am not here to discuss the nature of nation, of nationality, 
and of nationalism as against any other concept of current 
political thinking such as internationalism. I am here to ex- 
press the belief that one lesson emphatically taught by history 
is that human development is best aided when people are poli- 
tically organized so as to secure the greatest degree of national 
unity, and if possible to prove from the facts of history that 
when international adjustments have been made which violated 
the principle of nationality they have always been temporary 
and have been broken at the first opportune moment. National- 
ism and democracy are the twin children of the French Revo- 
lution. Bursting upon a continent organized upon the dynastic 
principle, neither of these political principles was understood 
and both were bitterly opposed. For a century and a quarter 
they have struggled for recognition and have not yet com- 
pletely attained it. This paper is concerned primarily with 
the principle of nationality, and it will be helpful to relate 
briefly the history of its demand for recognition. 

As has been stated already, national unity was one of the 
forces let loose by the French Revolution. It was not fully 
appreciated even by its authors, and Napoleon fell because 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 31, 1917. 
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he could not withstand the strong national feeling that his 
aggression had awakened in the peoples of Europe outside 
France. Every European international congress that has been 
held since the French Revolution has flouted it — the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, the Congress of Paris in 1856, and the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878. The result has been that the 
periods intervening between these congresses have been periods 
of revolution and war undertaken largely to upset the arrange- 
ments made at them and to secure the acceptance of nationality 
as a principle of international organization. The history of 
Europe for two generations after the Treaty of Vienna is the 
history of the attempt upon the part of the peoples of western 
Europe to destroy the provisions of that treaty which were 
framed to prevent the attainment of national unity. The his- 
tory of Europe since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 is the history 
of a movement on the part of the peoples of eastern Europe, 
especially of Austria-Hungary and the Balkan peninsula, to 
destroy its provisions in order to realize their national unity. 
Today the principle of nationality is stronger than it ever has 
been. Two centuries ago the Polish national state was de- 
stroyed and its territory divided among its despoilers. But 
nationality survived, and one of the greatest problems con- 
fronting European statesmen today is the reconstruction of 
Poland as a national state. For almost four centuries after the 
Turks entered Europe, Greek, Serb and Bulgar were so en- 
slaved that they apparently disappeared from human history. 
Certainly western Europe was astonished to learn during the 
Crimean War that there was such a people as the Bulgars. 
Yet Greek, Serb, Bulgar and Ruman emerged from their slav- 
ery and obscurity during the nineteenth century, revived their 
national cultures, and during the past generation have made 
progress as national states which has been the astonishment of 
students of European history and politics. 

History shows, moreover, that it makes no difference how 
international arrangements violate the principle of nationality ; 
if they violate it, they cannot stand. Such arrangements will 
be destroyed if they force together peoples of different national- 
ity just as surely as if they forcibly separate people of the 
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same nationality. The powers of Europe by the Treaty of 
Vienna of 1815 united Holland and Belgium into one state. 
The union lasted but fifteen years, being broken by the revolt 
of the Belgian people in 1830. On the other hand, the powers 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1856 denied the request of the people 
of Moldavia and Wallachia to be permitted to unite into a 
national state. Three years later the two provinces united 
into the national state of Rumania despite the powers. More- 
over, even the kind of treatment accorded to a people does not 
operate to weaken the principle of nationality. The harshness 
shown to the people of Posen by the Prussian government has 
only deepened their devotion to Polish nationality. And the 
mild and just treatment granted to Norway by Sweden did not 
suffice to satisfy the Norwegian national spirit which demanded 
and secured independence almost a century after Norway was 
handed over to Sweden by the Treaty of Vienna. 

Not only is the principle of nationality stronger than it ever 
was before, but it is today the strongest single force operating 
in international affairs. No appeal to any so-called higher 
principle prevails against it. The basis of socialist organiza- 
tion in the European countries in 191 3 was that the workers of 
all countries had more in common than had the workers of any 
one country with the other classes of that country. But when 
the great crisis came in 19 14, the socialists of each country were 
found arrayed with the capitalists of their country against the 
socialists and capitalists of another nation. The socialists of 
France and Germany were first and above all Frenchmen and 
Germans respectively. And the Great War has certainly in- 
tensified the spirit of nationalism in all countries, great and 
small. One of the problems that we are discussing at this 
conference is the rights of small nations. In view, therefore, 
of the vitality and intensity of the principle of nationality to- 
day as in the past, would it not be futile for the statesmen of 
Europe to decide upon international readjustments based upon 
any scheme which would prevent the realization of that 
principle? 

The realization of the principle of nationality does not neces- 
sarily involve the question of annexation. The suppressed 
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nationalities are in almost all cases asking merely for autonomy. 
Few Irishmen expect or hope for the absolute independence of 
Ireland — they want home rule. The Czechs of Bohemia 
would always have been loyal subjects to the Hapsburgs 
had they been permitted freely to develop their national 
culture and ideals within the empire. The Finns ask 
neither for independence nor for territorial accretion, but 
merely that the promise be kept which was made by 
Alexander I to Finland in 1 815 that its constitution and laws 
should remain inviolate. In all these cases there exists 
no national state, no independent Ireland, Bohemia or Finland 
to which Irishmen, Czechs, or Finns who are suppressed in 
neighboring states can look for redemption. But in any case 
where a people is divided, part of them living in an independent 
national state and the remainder in a territory which is sub- 
ject to another state, the latter territory is sure to be considered 
terra irredenta. That is the condition of the Balkans. Seven 
million Rumanians live in the independent state of Rumania, 
but more than three million live in Bukovina and Transylvania, 
where they have been subjected to the harshest kind of treat- 
ment by their Magyar rulers. As long as this condition con- 
tinues there will be a Rumania irredenta and a potential powder 
magazine in southeastern Europe. Again, there are more 
Serbs unwilling subjects of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
than there are Serbs in independent Serbia. When the brave 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina risked their all in a revolt 
against their Moslem rulers in 1876 they revolted not only for 
freedom but for annexation to what they considered their 
mother country, Serbia, and when the European statesmen at 
the Congress of Berlin outrageously violated the principle of 
nationality by handing over Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austria-Hungary, they committed an act of statecraft which 
contained in it the germ of the present terrible catastrophe. 
Similarly, when upon the demand of Austria-Hungary the 
new state of Albania was created in 1912, northern Epirus 
inhabited wholly by Epirote Greeks was included in it. But 
the Epirotes revolted and demanded annexation to their kins- 
men in Greece. Poor Greece could not disobey the mandate 
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of the powers, but the powers have so far been unable to 
compel the Epirotes to remain under Albanian sovereignty, 
just as they were unable to compel the Cretans to remain under 
Turkish sovereignty. 

Surely the history of the past hundred years justifies us in 
believing that if any general congress of the European powers 
attempts at the close of the war now raging a territorial reor- 
ganization in violation of the principle of nationality, such at- 
tempt will fail. The reorganization will not last. How then can 
a territorial reorganization be undertaken to realize the prin- 
ciple of nationality? Only by the plebiscite, by vote of the 
people in the territories concerned. Even the plebiscite will 
not result in the perfect realization of the principle of national- 
ity. There will be islets of alien peoples in some of the re- 
deemed national states whose rights and interests must be safe- 
guarded. It must be evident however that the realization of the 
principle of nationality means either the extinction or the reor- 
ganization of one great state of Europe, viz., Austria-Hungary. 
Austria-Hungary is a standing invitation to war and has caused 
more wars and uprising during the nineteenth century than any 
other state of Europe, simply because it is organized in viola- 
tion of the principle of nationality. When the Hapsburg 
dominions were reorganized according to the Ausgleich of 
1867, Austria and Hungary were placed upon an equal foot- 
ing and it was understood that the Germans and the Hun- 
garians in their respective parts of the Dual Monarchy should 
have absolute control of the destinies of the other nationalities 
which make up the populations of those parts. That control 
has been used to suppress any attempt upon the part of the 
subject nationalities to develop their national cultures or ideals. 
Owing to the exigencies of the political situation, Austria has 
vacillated between a policy of repression and one of relative 
leniency, but Hungary has followed a consistent policy of harsh 
repression. Were the plebiscite permitted at the close of the 
war it can hardly be doubted that the people of Trieste and 
the Trentino would vote for annexation to Italy, the people of 
Transylvania for annexation to Rumania, and the greater part 
of the South Slavs to Serbia. It is possible that the Bohemians 
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and the Slavs of the north would be willing to remain in the 
Hapsburg monarchy if it were reorganized upon the federal 
instead of the dual principle. The principle of nationality 
makes for peace. The political philosophy dominant in the 
eighteenth century and in the early nineteenth century regarded 
a new nation as an intruder, whose motives and activities were 
suspected. Today it is regarded as one of the family who has 
passed through the period of tutelage, who has attained his 
majority and who has the right of living his life according to 
his own beliefs while maintaining the friendliest relations with 
the other members of the family. Only when permitted freely 
to develop in that way can a nation make its best contribution 
to human welfare, and every nation has some distinct contri- 
bution to make. 
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